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MEXICO AFTER DIAZ 



BY STEPHEN BONSAL 



The causes of the discontent with the present provisional 
regime in Mexico are not far to seek. They are none the 
less real factors in the situation because they could have been 
foreseen or because they are for the most part unavoidable. 
As long as Diaz remained in power and the capture of his 
stronghold was obviously the first step to be taken, the revo- 
lutionary groups presented an united front and they seemed 
to be entirely in accord as to the purpose as well as to the 
methods of the revolution. 

In the hour of victory, however, divergences of opinion 
appeared. In Mexico a successful revolution has always 
been a law unto itself, and a slightly modified form of the 
biblical vae victis regarded as a reasonable proposition with 
which even the vanquished were not inclined to quarrel. But 
the platform of the provisional government which, as it 
existed by his favor, Madero naturally inspired, approached 
the task with far less drastic remedies than had been ex- 
pected, and, as is now apparent in some quarters, these 
measures have proved far from satisfying. 

Provisional administrations were hastily installed in the 
various States to run matters on a hand-to-mouth system 
until at the October election the people could be consulted 
as to their wishes. The promise of effective suffrage, which, 
in Mexico at least, is regarded as manhood suffrage, was re- 
peated, as was also the " no re-election " legend which had 
been inscribed upon so many banners. But it cannot be dis- 
guised that to a people of optimistic temperament like the 
Mexicans the first-fruits of the revolutionary harvest were 
meager as to bulk and disappointing as to taste. Instead 
of the immediate restitution which the Chihuahua ranchman 
who had been robbed of his estate, or the hemp grower in 
Yucatan whose plantation was confiscated, had expected, the 
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revolutionists were told that they must content themselves 
with a regime under which the recurrence of similar wrongs 
would be impossible and with an opportunity of getting back 
by due process of law what had been taken from them, by 
addressing themselves to the very courts which tacitly, at 
least, had sanctioned the robberies of which they complained. 

While public attention followed closely the revolution in 
Portugal, owing to the interesting personalities involved, the 
struggle for control in Mexico passed almost unnoticed until 
it entailed practically the mobilization of our whole regular 
army. I hold to the opinion that the revolution had to come 
sooner or later, and that, as there was nothing of educational 
value in the Diaz regime, which had long outlived its former 
usefulness, the sooner it came the better for us and all others 
concerned. Without wishing in the least to detract from the 
skill with which the whole Mexican situation was handled 
by the administration, or from Ambassador Wilson's trained 
diplomacy, to which we all owe a debt of gratitude, I am still 
of the opinion that had not the sympathy of our border 
population been overwhelmingly with the revolutionists, and 
had they not recognized that intervention on our part would 
have been the salvation of the Diaz regime, the situation 
would have passed out of official control and intervention 
become a fact. As it was, the revolution cost the lives of 
twenty American citizens, who were killed while following 
their vocations on American soil, and of at least forty other 
non-combatant Americans, working for their daily bread in 
Mexico. Our losses from the destruction of property and 
disturbance to business run into the millions; so it would 
seem to be plain that the outbreak of another revolution, a 
possibility quite openly discussed to-day in the Mexican 
press, is a very intimate concern of ours. 

Sentimentalists on both sides of the Rio Grande may 
regret the disappearance of the desert of Northern Mexico 
which Benito Juarez, a great man in his day, sought to main- 
tain intact with all its features of pristine inhospitality. 
Juarez, who was not versed in American politics, credited the 
desert with stopping Taylor's army after Santa Anna had 
fled, and in many addresses to his people he insisted upon 
the value of this natural and, as he thought, insurmountable 
barrier between a strong, masterful power and a weak one. 
To-day, however, the desert has vanished, and the two coun- 
tries have grown very close together. The daily relations 
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between our Southwest and the Mexican Republic are 
thought by many to be closer and of greater value than those 
which exist between many of our groups of States at home. 
The desert, shorn of its dangers, is traversed by railways 
which in efficiency and capacity compare favorably with 
many of our trunk lines. Every day the potential wealth 
of the country is more clearly realized, and every day be- 
comes more marked the southward migration of our people 
following the great railways and the coast lines. In fact, 
large districts of the country in Tamaulipas, Tehuantepec, 
and elsewhere have been divested of all Mexican characteris- 
tics. They are largely owned and occupied by our people 
and appear to be detached portions of our country. 

Even during the more acute phases of the revolution, when 
travel and even residence in Mexico was not without danger 
for foreigners as well as for natives, the home-seeking excur- 
sions of American farmers and miners spying out the cheap, 
fertile lands and the undeveloped treasiire hardly suffered 
any decrease. The revolution did not stop this migra- 
tion, and the sum of our investments, estimated at one 
thousand millions, and the number of our citizens probably 
greatly exceeding the official figures of fifty thousand, are 
increasing every day. These are not filibusterers, these fifty 
thousand men, neither are they adventurers. They have 
done nothing to invalidate their citizenship, and they have 
the same right to the protection of our Government as their 
brothers who are seeking their fortunes in the British do- 
minions on the north. Every year our mining schools and 
our agricultural colleges are sending out into the world 
thousands of young men of whom a large and increasing 
proportion take the southward path which leads to oppor- 
tunity to-day. This is a natural movement which cannot be 
controlled by officials in either "Washington or Mexico. 

That this movement is welcomed by the intelligent classes 
of .Mexican society to-day cannot be denied, though the Por- 
firista news channels through which, unfortunately, the 
greater part of Mexican news filters out into foreign lands, 
hint darkly at the organization of a great anti-foreign party 
which bodes ill to foreign interests in the country. The an- 
swer to this is that the educated classes in our sister republic 
are much more numerous than one would gather to be the 
case from a careful scrutiny of the official statistics pub- 
lished by the Diaz regime. It is always well to remember 
vol. cxciv. — no. 670 25 
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that these appalling figures of illiteracy and the tableaux 
which show the brutality of the peon classes were drawn up 
with an entire disregard for truth, and for the sole purpose 
of justifying the absolute exclusion of all classes of citizens 
from any share in their own government, all but a few sub- 
servient individuals who obeyed the Dictator's slightest nod. 

It should be mentioned to his credit that Madero has met 
the anti-foreign issue with characteristic frankness and 
honesty. To-day while the throes of the great revolution 
which convulsed the country are only beginning to subside, 
and with the first and indeed the only general election that 
has ever been held in the country but six weeks away, he 
never fails in his public utterances or in private conversa- 
tions to recognize the immense services which foreign capital 
and engineering skill have rendered to his country. He in- 
vites a continuance of these services, and solemnly promises 
to respect all rights which have been honestly acquired by 
aliens. 

During the recent crisis, when, for a moment at least, it 
looked as if the sudden flight of Diaz and the complete 
collapse of his administration would wreck the country, there 
was open and frank discussion in Washington and in the 
press throughout the United States as to what were the re- 
sponsibilities our Government had incurred toward our citi- 
zens who had not hesitated to venture either their lives or 
their savings in Mexico, and the old cry was raised, ' ' Let the 
investor beware — caveat emptor." Happily action upon this 
issue has not as yet been required, because the provisional 
government during its first three months has been able to 
preserve peace and enforce law and order, at least as well 
as did the Diaz regime during its last phase of power. 

But whatever may be the action of our Government in de- 
fense of individual investments should a state of anarchy 
arise in Mexico, there are certainly other interests at stake 
whose encouragement and preservation are a national duty 
which admits of no compromise. I refer, of course, to the 
development by our California pioneers of the Huasteca oil- 
fields which extend along the Gulf littoral from north of 
Tampico to south of Vera Cruz. The development of the last 
five years reveals these oil-fields as the greatest reservoir of 
cheap power which the world has ever seen, or is likely to 
see. In comparison with their possibilities the oil-fields of 
Baku have but the value of a donkey engine as compared to 
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a Corliss giant, and oil-burning freighters promise to work 
an economic revolution in steam navigation. With this de- 
velopment the whole complexion and future of the Caribbean 
world has undergone a change. If this oil-fuel can be laid 
down at Panama, as is claimed it can be, for fifty per cent, 
less than the equivalent in coal, the commercial success of the 
Panama Canal, undreamed of five years ago, is assured. Cer- 
tainly a cause of rejoicing to the American taxpayer and to 
everybody concerned, except perhaps the shareholders in 
the Suez Canal. 

Many of the present embarrassing features of the situa- 
tion are not due either in whole or in part to the unfitness or 
unpreparedness of the Mexican people for self-government. 
They are the direct consequence of the pure motives which 
have inspired Don Francisco Madero and of the high ideals 
which he has pursued. Human nature being what it is, in 
Mexico as well as elsewhere, the doctrine which Madero pre- 
sented to his followers in the hour of victory, that to the 
victors do not belong the spoils, did not excite unbounded 
enthusiasm. Indeed in many circles it added weight to the 
charge already brought with frequency against Madero that 
he was a dreamer in politics and a philosopher of the study 
rather than a practical leader of men. Another embarrass- 
ment was created by the fact that this was a civilian revolu- 
tion against a military despotism. It was this feature of the 
Madero revolt that had appealed to the best people of 
Mexico. It was a rising of theoretically free-born citizens 
against the military chief who remained in power intrenched 
behind the bayonets of convict soldiers and by whom the 
people of the country were practically enslaved. 

This lofty note having been struck in the war plan pub- 
lished at San Luis Potosf, such a break with the Central- 
American tradition and practice having been made, the revo- 
lution could not end, as had so many in Mexico and adjacent 
States, by a more or less equitable distribution of the offices 
and spoils among the victors, though such a course would 
have undoubtedly led to an immediate, if only temporary, pa- 
cification of the country. I have the best of reasons for know- 
ing that Madero was fully alive to the dangers of the choice 
which he made when confronted by the horns of this dilemma. 
He never wavered, however, in his confidence in his people, 
and once Diaz had disappeared from the scene he disbanded 
the fifty thousand successful revolutionists, with the excep- 
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tion of a few hundred who were admitted into the rural 
police, and sent them to their homes. They went with the 
consciousness of duty done and a promise of improved condi- 
tions, but with little or no immediate and tangible reward. 
And in a military sense the defeated cohorts of Diaz, as 
represented in the regular federal army, remained masters 
of the situation. 

Of course it was planned by the provisional government 
to withdraw from the colors all men who had been drafted 
into the regular federal army, or men whose military service 
was being accepted in lieu of prison sentence ; but with many 
other problems at hand pressing for solution, very little 
progress seems to have been made in the way of putting 
this plan into operation. So powerful was the course of 
events, so confident was Madero in the integrity of his 
people and the almost absolute unanimity of their acceptance 
of his plan and platform, that at a time when his country 
was, and indeed any other country under similar circum- 
stances would have been, the scene of great disorders and 
an attractive field for those uneasy spirits who fish in 
troubled waters, and as the elections approached, which there 
was no reason to believe would take an entirely placid 
course, he placed the army, which is practically the police 
power, in the hands of the defeated party. The importance 
of this step can, of course, be greatly exaggerated, but it is 
certain that it gave to the people who had defended the 
despotic regime until its collapse a strong position from 
which to oppose or hamper the enforcement of the revolu- 
tionary reforms. 

Madero \s conduct in this respect may have been quixotic, 
and it is certain that many of the troubles by which the new 
regime is hampered would have been obviated by the taking 
of a less confiding, a less lawful, course. Believing that the 
civil would never again become subordinate to the military 
arm of the government, Madero overlooked the undoubted 
power which in a country like Mexico is derived from the 
support and adherence of an army of twenty thousand men, 
however poorly educated they may be, and however 
faulty their equipment, and however out of touch they may 
be with the political aspirations of the people. Madero also 
paid his people the high compliment of expecting from them 
a keener political sense and a greater measure of self- 
control than they have been able to compass, surprisingly 
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great as have been, their achievements in both these direc- 
tions. The popular ferment and unrest so noticeable to-day 
in many parts of Mexico is undoubtedly, in. part at least, a 
consequence of the great demands of self-restraint which 
the revolutionary chief has made upon the people ; and while 
conditions are admittedly disquieting, they are certainly 
preferable to the hopeless gloom and discontent which would 
have possessed the better classes of Mexican society had the 
higher ideals of their idolized leader been completely shat- 
tered, as so many observers of Mexican affairs did not hesi- 
tate to prophesy they would be, by the first impact with 
reality. 

This little Mexican gentleman is an interesting and a 
profitable study even from this side of the border. He 
neither smokes nor attends bull-fights. He abhors the bar- 
baric pomp with which Diaz loved to surround himself. He 
is not a friend of lotteries, and he plans the end of the 
pulque traffic. He has never mixed with men, yet he has 
been able to placate more conflicting interests and clashing 
groups than Diaz did in his thirty years of power. He 
risked friends, family and fortune at the call of duty in 
the revolutionary game at which he was a mere tyro, a some- 
what ludicrous one as Diaz thought. He is reasonable 
where his personal position or preferment are concerned. 
He would like to take a back seat and spend his days in 
his library, but once you trench upon his ideals the little 
man is adamant, as Mexican politicians are finding out every 
day to their sorrow and discontent. 

There are, however, men in Mexico quite as patriotic as 
Madero and no more corrupted by politics than he, who 
look upon the vacillating course of the provisional govern- 
ment and the development of the Madero policies with mis- 
givings which they no longer attempt to conceal. It is an 
undeniable advantage that now at last an authoritative 
voice has made itself heard above the tumult of discussion 
and recrimination. 

As much as, and perhaps more than, any other man out- 
side of the Madero family, Don Jose Vasconcelos contributed 
to the success of the revolution. His popularity is undoubted 
and deserved, and the open letter in which after two months' 
trial he takes the provisional government to task has created 
an immense sensation in Mexico. Vasconcelos regrets the 
imprisonment of several revolutionary leaders. While ad- 
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mitting that they had committed technical offenses, he as- 
serts that the strong arm of the law had better, much better, 
have been first extended in quite another direction. He 
calls upon the Minister of the Interior to arrest and bring 
to speedy trial the former Governor of Puebla, whom he 
describes as " the murderer of Serdan, the tool of Diaz, a 
bushwhacker on the public roads and an embezzler of public 
funds. ' ' 

He asserts that the recent tragic occurrences in Puebla 
are repetitions of things that happened under the misrule 
of the despot, which he characterizes as having been the 
most bloody and bloodthirsty regime in history. He re- 
grets that even to-day the same threadbare pretexts are 
advanced to justify what he regards as unprovoked slaugh- 
ter. He sees on every side the same methods and the same 
men as of before the revolution. He demands the arrest 
and trial of Colonel Blanquet, who was in command of Puebla 
and is a Porfirista. He claims that people will not believe 
in the justice of the revolutionary cause so long as men 
like Blanquet and Luque wear the uniform of general. ' ' We 
recognize," continues Vasconcelos, " the honesty of your 
purpose and the purity of your intentions." The letter, 
though published in all the papers, is addressed to the Min- 
ister of the Interior, Dr. Emilio Vasquez Gomez. " But, Mr. 
Minister, your friends, your admirers and your fellow-citi- 
zens have seen your arm tremble. You have shown that 
you lack the holy wrath of the Redeemed. You have demon- 
strated that you cannot dispense the bolt-like justice which 
strikes terror to the evil-doer, nor yet the consuming fire 
of Jehovah which cuts down and purines. You have been 
inexorable in the punishment of several of our generous 
leaders, who, it would appear, have violated legal formali- 
ties. Still, they meted out substantial punishment to the evil- 
doers, and provided that effective justice which the people 
demand. It is the deplorable situation to-day that our noble 
leaders are imprisoned, while so many of the immensely 
guilty are at liberty to conspire and are conspiring against 
the revolution. Mr. Minister: the oppressed and the ex- 
propriated, who thought they had come into their own again, 
do not care to listen to all this talk of legal formalities, be- 
cause they know that it was behind the shield of these very 
laws that Don Porfirio committed his countless atrocities. 
Our people know full well the cynical impudence with which 
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the little lawyer politicians of Mexico and Central America 
justify by law all manner of infamous actions. 

" The people of Mexico do not think this a fitting moment 
to discuss questions of international law, but they call upon 
you to do frank justice even in defiance of the law should 
such a course be necessary. 

" When our laws are such and when our institutions 
have their origin in the polluted well of the Porfirista 
regime, it becomes the duty to spurn them, to trample them 
under foot. A certain section of the press is calling for 
the union of all Mexicans, and claims to be interpreting 
your policy, but you should remember that before the desired 
union can be brought about a certain policy of selection 
has to be realized. It certainly can be said without injus- 
tice and without passion that union with those who deserve 
the gallows or at least the prison is neither honorable nor 
possible. You should not interpret this patriotic desire 
for union as meaning reconciliation with Martinism or with 
any of the despicable factions of Porfirioism. The country 
merely wants the union of all healthy elements and useful 
factors among our citizens, whether they be liberals or Cath- 
olics, ex-Porfiristas and Cientificos (if there are any good 
ones) — in a word, the union of all men of good faith without 
distinction of opinions, but always with the rigid exclusion 
of those who have committed punishable deeds which still 
cry out for justice." 

This letter is undoubtedly the most illuminating document 
that has come out of Mexico since the enforced resignation 
of President Diaz. It is valuable as much for the frame of 
mind which it reveals as from the statement of facts, as 
seen at least by one distinguished leader of the revolution* 
which it contains. Obviously the complete avoidance of re- 
prisals upon the agents of Diaz which Madero has insisted 
upon has not given universal satisfaction. He has told his 
people to leave these hangmen and executioners of Diaz' 
decrees to popular contempt, but the widows and the or- 
phans and their friends cry out for something more, in 
accordance with the old traditions which are so hard to out- 
live. 

The occasion of this letter, and of much of the popular 
excitement which has followed it, was the clash at Puebla 
between federal soldiers and revolutionists which resulted 
in the death of many score of the latter and of their sym- 
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pathizers. The facts are not quite plain to this day, but it 
would appear that the revolutionists of Puebla, who were 
early in the field and are of an extremely radical type, be- 
coming disgusted with what they considered the irresolute 
course of the provisional government, made an attack on the 
penitentiary, which was successfully resisted by regular sol- 
diers under the command of Colonel Blanquet, who, it would 
seem, was a favorite of Diaz. Some think that the revolu- 
tionists merely intended to release a few of their former 
comrades in duress for minor offenses ; by others it is main- 
tained that a lynching party was planned. Be this as it may, 
it is evident that Colonel Blanquet only did his duty as a 
soldier, and that he should be sustained rather than cash- 
iered or dismissed. It is also clear, however, from the dis- 
turbances which have followed and the bitter feelings which 
the shooting has aroused, that it was most unwise to leave 
a Porfirista colonel and a garrison of the defeated regulars 
in a position where they could with impunity, and undoubted- 
ly with keen enjoyment did, shoot down a hundred of their 
conquerors, perhaps merely intent upon a jail delivery, 
certainly a sympathetic and laudable enterprise in the eyes 
of many Mexicans at this moment, exasperated by the slower 
processes of law. 

One result of the shooting, and of the tempestuous letter 
of Vasconcelos given in part above, has been the retirement 
of Don Emilio Vasquez Gomez from the Ministry of the 
Interior. Don Emilio is a brother of Dr. Francisco Vas- 
quez Gomez, who was often characterized as the wheel- 
horse of the revolution and is now Minister of Education. 
The retirement of Don Emilio, who lacked ministerial qual- 
ities, has been made the occasion of a general examination 
into and report upon revolutionary progress as it goes on 
behind the thin veil of the provisional regime. 

On the credit side of the ledger several very satisfac- 
tory entries have been made. They have passed unnoticed 
by us, and are even in danger of being overlooked by the 
Mexicans themselves. Peaceable elections have been held 
in the States of Campeche and Queretaro. In both the Ma- 
dero party has triumphed, and, what is more significant, 
the defeated partisans are loud in their praise of the fair- 
ness with which the first real elections in Mexico were held. 
The victory of the Liberals and the Progressives in Quere- 
taro is an especial subject of congratulation, because it is 
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admitted on all sides that this State was the stronghold of 
the Church party, whose organization, numbers and wealth 
Diaz always held up as a warning to those few of his fol- 
lowers who wished him to modernize his methods. With 
manhood suffrage, the despot maintained, the Clericals would 
outvote the Liberals ; so he had his police do all the voting, 
and remained in power. 

In Chihuahua, where, undoubtedly owing to proximity to 
the United States and to the fact that so many of its in- 
habitants have sojourned for years in Texas, and are con- 
sequently politically more efficient than the average Mex- 
ican, law and order has been maintained, the administration 
completely remodeled and the forms of legal procedure 
simplified. Several of the great territorial lords have been 
brought to court and will have to stand trial on charges of 
various crimes and misdemeanors, the popular belief in the 
truthfulness of which was certainly one of the most active 
recruiting agencies of the revolution. Strikes are breaking 
out and are being threatened with alarming frequency, but 
it should not be forgotten, as it has been, that Madero set- 
tled the most important strike that the country has ever 
known, that of the street railways in the City of Mexico, 
upon terms that were just and honorable to both parties. 
It must have been discouraging, however, for the Mexicans, 
who attach considerable importance to American press opin- 
ion, to read in a great New York paper recently a lament 
for the Diaz regime, under which strikes never occurred. 
Still the Mexicans at least have not forgotten the barbarous 
shooting down of strikers under Diaz' orders at Eio Blanco 
and Cananea, and they recognize that these arbitrary and 
bloodthirsty actions were one of the most potent causes of 
the revolution. 

Undeniably the present is full of difficulties, and the fut- 
ure is overhung with clouds, some of them pretty dark ones. 
A people who have been politically gagged and strait- 
jacketed are suddenly called upon to live and let live under 
the freest institutions. It is a tremendous ordeal which 
chance or destiny has imposed. It would be something 
revolutionary in revolutions if set-backs were not frequent. 
There are, however, rainbows of promise too, which I per- 
haps am inclined to over-emphasize, seeing, as I do, that the 
darker side of the picture is more frequently drawn — per- 
haps I am justified in saying overdrawn — in the American 
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press. One of the most hopeful features is the fact that in 
Mexico there does not exist the abyss between the ener- 
getic peon class and the highly educated classes which is 
a characteristic of so many Latin-American States. A re- 
markable demonstration of this fraternity was given on 
the 24th and 25th of May when the populace of the City 
of Mexico, exasperated by the double-dealing and tergiver- 
sations of President Diaz' lieutenants, took possession of 
the City of Mexico, no one opposing, and were, there can be 
no denial, on the point of murdering the stubborn despot 
and reducing his city to a heap of ashes. The students, the 
young officers, school-teachers, men and women, joined 
themselves with the charging mobs and turned what prom- 
ised to be a day of disaster into a day of honor for Mexican 
democracy. There must be hope for a people who, when 
exasperated beyond measure and in full control, can listen 
to the voice of reason, extinguish their torches, lay down 
their bludgeons and sheath their knives. From that hour 
I was converted to the belief that, though with many painful 
incidents and disheartening vicissitudes, the Mexican people 
will yet work out their salvation, and have by their many 
sacrifices at least earned the right to try. 

Another and even more hopeful sign is the whole-souled 
love and appreciation of education which is the character- 
istic of all Mexicans, and is particularly strong in the lower 
or less fortunate classes. This thirst for knowledge is quite 
as strong in Mexico to-day as it was in the Japan of a gen- 
eration ago. While the Mexican may not have the rare 
persistence of the Japanese peasant, who is ever willing to 
starve his body to feed his mind, the peon has certainly a 
quicker intelligence and greater aptitudes. The Mexicans 
have much affinity with the Japanese, and an understand- 
ing of and sympathy for them which is proved up to the 
hilt whenever the two peoples come into contact. " Why, 
these are not. foreigners, these are our own people," shouted 
the peons, as during the recent celebrations the Japanese 
marines and blue-jackets marched through their streets. 
Some think, of course, that the Mexican peon is not of such 
stern stuff as is his cousin from the rising sun. Time alone, 
however, can prove or disprove this. 

But there is an awakening among the Mexicans, a growing 
appreciation of their fortunate situation. They are begin- 
ning to recognize that they are possessed of one of the most 
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desirable and potentially rich countries of the world. They 
have seen the wealth of their country unlocked and converted 
into comfort, well-being, and education and other desirable 
things by the stranger that is within their gates, and they 
would follow his example. They recognize that their greatest 
need is education, and when Dr. Francisco Vasquez Gomez, 
the first of the revolutionary leaders to return to the capi- 
tal, told the hundred thousand people who waited his coming 
for many hours, though half clad and in a chilling rain, 
" "We will build schools, and we will build roads. Every 
road will lead to a school, out of every school a road will 
lead to higher things. "We have nothing to fear in Mexico 
but ignorance, and that, if we work together, we will an- 
nihilate." The people cheered and cried, cried and cheered. 
When I asked an American with large and varied business 
affairs in the republic who in war and peace could 
always keep his people at work, scattered as they were 
throughout the country, and without close supervision, how 
he did it, he answered: " This is all my secret. Whenever 
a man is the least bit promising, I put his children to 
school. If necessary, we clothe the children, arrange the 
dreadful formalities. It only costs a little money and a 
little time, bat it is a wonderful investment. I should hate 
to tell you what a percentage it pays me. The father and 
mother are remade, and the whole family is bound to the 
job by ties which are stronger than bonds of steel." 

I myself have seen a patient woman fishing out her be- 
fuddled husband and lord from the stupid herd outside a 
pulque-shop, that curse of Mexico which, unless controlled, 
or, better still, eradicated, will blight the fair promise of the 
land, and, while picking out her particular unfortunate, I 
heard her say, " Dionysio, how can you do this thing, 
you who are the father of children who are learning to 
read?" And Dionysio, though befuddled, seemed ashamed 
and made visible efforts to pull himself together. To-day in 
Mexico, if only the great majority would ever bear in mind 
that they are the fathers of children who under favorable 
auspices may learn to read and run the race of life along a 
higher course, all the handicaps of heredity and of environ- 
ment will weigh as nothing. Mexico will get on its feet 
again and will stand alone to its lasting advantage and ours. 

Stephen Bonsal. 



